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| A, Purpose of Study 





The purposes of this study are to: (1) show the educational 
A development of the Negro schools in Geneva County, Alabama; (2) ascertain 
whether the growth has been gradual or spasmodic; (3) discover factors 
Mich influenced or retarded the growth; and (4) make recommendations 


—_ 


for further progress. 
B. Scope of Study 


The study covers a period of twenty years. It is concerned 
with the educational progress of Negrc schools in Geneva County, 
Alabama, It considers the progress made in the following phases: pupil 
enrollment; number of teachers employed and teacher certification; the 
length of school term; teacher's salaries; number of schools; consoli- 


" 
* dation; and transportation. 
C. Method and Procedure 


The historical method is employed in this study. The data for 


3 this study were secured from the office of the Superintendent of Education, 


a 


ii 


Geneva, Alabama, and the Annual Reports, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama. The analysis and interpretation of the data are 


presented in Chapter ITI. 
D. Sumnary Statements 


The population of Geneva County is predominately white. The 
Negro population makes up #bout one-tenth of the total population. The 
Negro school povulation is also about one-tenth of the total school popu=- 
lation. The enrollment in the Negro schools of Geneva County increased 
from 949 in 1931 to 1,2h3 in 1951. “he breakdovn of these figures into 
schuol departments showed that the elementary school enrollment decreased 
concurrently with the increase in the junior and senior high school 
enrollments. Immense progress was made in teacher crofessional growth. 
There was a gradual rise in teacher certification until World War II 
interfered. Several teachers left the teaching profession sand went 
into war plants, and some entered the Armed Services. After the war, 
some of these teachers returned to the teaching profession. 

The averace length of school term increased from six to nine 
months. There were co.stant increases in teacher salaries. In 1931 the 
average annual salary for elementary teacher was $134, while in 1951 


the average annual salary for elementary teachers was $1,782. Consoli- 


dation cut the number of Negro schools from thirteen in 1931 vo six in 1951, a 


decrease of acre than 50 per cent. Pupil transportation at public 
expense, began in 1945 with the employment of four privately-owned busses. 


The number of busses was increased from four in 1945 to six in 1951. 





ea eases | he e] enen’ ie es grac as 
Pee ven beez: wT. Ea 


The teachers increased in number employed and in professional 


; growth. 


NOmrnetaericitterm@ hcreisdd*from efx ucithe in 1931 to nine in - 
1951. : 

5. Teacher! salaries increased within the ranks as well as by 
teachers receiving higher certificates. | 

6. Concolidation made a more equal distribution of educational 
opportunities to all pupils in the county. 

7. Busses for pupil transportation have increased enrollment 
and attendance. 
8. The educational SOEs of Geneva county Negro schools 


has been gradual. 
F, Recommendations 


1. Compulsory attendance and the Child Labor Laws should 
be enforced. 
2. An attendance officer should be employed. 
3. The number of senior high schools should be reduced from 
five to two, and all the other schools should be élementary schools. 
. The County Board of Education should purchase busses to 


transport rural children to schoole 








_ twelve month period. | 
7. Provisions should be made for adequate sctrvcouriodar 
i Laer | Ww pe. * 
activities. . a &.+ 
‘ Ny 
8. The County Board of Education should work earnestly to 
accredit the Negro schools in Geneva County. 
9. The County Board of Education should work toward the 
establishment of equal educational opportunities for all of its 


school population. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


According to one historician, there are several concepts of 
history. These concepts may be used as guides to future action. He 
states: 

"There are those who are devoted to history for history's 
saxe. To them the rightness of the record is the thing to be 
desired. There are others who are interested in history because 
they found the men and women of the past and the conditions under 
which they lived quaint and strange, while many of the incidents 
of the older time as seem as interesting as fiction. And there are 
those of the third class who look to history mainly for help in 
understanding present prodlems and for guidance in facing the 
future. Each of these concepts of the meaning of history has a 
certain validity "1 

Periods of prosperity, culminating in a speculative, in- 
flationary "boon" have invariable been succeeded by periods of financial 
panic, depression, deflation, and hard times. Serious depressions in 
history, recurring at irregular intervals of about twenty years, 
have given rise to the term, “business cycle." The stock-market crash 


of 1929 was believed to have been merely a temporary decline in businesso 


In the spring of 1930, there was, indeed, a brief period of recovery, 


_ but business soon resumed its downward trend. By 1931, it was more 


serious than any similar economic disturbance in our historye 





ike Frank Luther, American Journalism, MacMillian Company, 
(June, 1949), De le * 







2 


With each business cycle there is a parallel trend in the field 
of education. The financial status of a country has much to do with the 
educational growth of the country. Since the depression was evident in 
1932 and each business cycle is paralleled with an educational cycle of 
similar trends, the writer has chosen to atudy the educational develop= 
ments of Negro schools in Geneva County, Alabama, during the pericd be- 
ginning in 1931 and ending in 1951. 

All educational systems have made progress during the period 
fron 1931 to 1951, tut the facts presented in this study deal with the 
development of Negro schools in Genéva County, Alabama. The writer 
seexs to determine whether the growth has been gradual, or spasmodic; to 
find the underlying causes of this growth; and to make recommendations 
which will accelerate the pregress in the Geneva County school systen 
regarding the Negro schools. 

Since no study of this kind has been made of the Negro schools 
in Geneva County, Alabama, the educational progress has not been measured 
and evaluated. Certainly there is a need for a study of the Negro schools 
in Geneva County, Alabama, in order to ascertain the charactoristics of 
the educational development and make recommendations for further im~- 


provenents. 





lyort, Phillip Ae, 4 Concise Survey of the United States Histars 
in World Setting, Oxford Book Company, New York, (August, 1949), pp. 2bC- 
210. 


i 
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“sehools in Geneva County have done, in the light of educational growth, 
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@ general purpose of this study is to find out what the Negro 


Th 


during the years from 1931 to 1951. The specific purposes of the study 


are tot (1) show the amount of progress made in the Negro schools of 
Geneva County, Alabama, (2) ascertain whether or not the educational 
growth has been gradual or Spamaadies (3) discover the factors which 
influenced or retarded the growth, and (4) make recommendations for 


further progress. 
B. Hypotheses 


The writer is of the opinion that there has been significant 
educational development in the Negro schools of Geneva County, Alabama. 
He believes that the growth has been gradual, and that there is a need 
for the acceleration of this growth in order to meet the educational 


standards of the State Department of Education. , 
Ce Scope 


This study covers a period of twenty years. It is concerned with 
the progress of Negro schools in Geneva County, Alabama. It considers 
the progress made in the following phases: pupil enrollment; number 
of teachers employed and teacher certification; length of school tern; 


teacher salaries; number of schools; consolidations and transportation. 














D. Procedure - eet kn tien fe 


mm 


' « @oh Tae 
The data for this study were secured from the Office of the 


Superintendent, Geneva County, Alabama and the Annual Reports, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. The data on enrollment 
are presented in Table I, showing the number of pupils enrolled in 

the elementary, junior high, and senior high departments. The data on 
weacher certification and number of teachers employed annually are 
shown in Table II, Table III contains data on the length of school 
term, and data on teacher salary, monthly and annually, The number of 
schools operated annually and the number of schools consolidated are 
placed in Table IV, Table V presents facts on pupils transported and 


number of busses employed. 
E. Treatment of Data 


The historical method is employed in this study, An intensive 
study was made of the data. The analysis and interpretation of the 
data are presented in Chapter III, from which the writer has derived 


valid conclusions, 
F. Significance of the Study 


This study is significant in its uniqueness, since it is the 
first of its kind in Geneva County, Alabama. It will make the county 
educational officials cognizant of the accomplishments of the Negro 
schools, It will serve as a stinulus to future actions for greater 


support in improving Negro education in Geneva County, Alabama. 
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Background of the Study 
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ss Tn a civilization such as ve enjoy with roots so desply embedded 





in the past, any adequate understanding of world practices calls for 
iw =" some tracing of development to give proper background and perspective. 
Geneva County is located in southeast Alabama. Its boundaries 
are Houston County on tie east, Coffee and Dale on the north, Covington 
on the west, and the state of Florida on the south. This area was 
originally inhabited by the Gveekiind {ane se.No- one, knows hov many ‘Inj fans 
once lived in Geneva County, but the earliest federal government census 
of Geneva County showed 2,559 in the year 1870 just two years after the 
county was formed. 
Geneva, the County seat, was settled in 1836 by Henry A. Younge, 
an immigrant from Switzerland. It is the oldest settlement in Geneva 
| County and was named in honor of Geneva, Switzerland. It was established 
| at the fork of the Pea and Choctawhatchee Rivers. Other leading tows 
in Geneva County in order of size are Samson, Hartford, Slocomb, and 
Coffee Spring. During the same year Geneva was settled, Captain Milledge 
Cox started a barge line which ran from Geneva to Pensacola, Florida. 
A stage coach line from Pensacola to Tallahassee via Geneva, with mail 
twice a week, was maintained for many years. | 
Geneva County was first created in 1868 at the December session 
of the State Legislature. Formerly it had been parts of Coffee, Dale, 
and Henry Counties. At the beginning its arsa waa 694 square miles, but, 
with various alterations of boundaries, it was finally reduced to 578 


Square miles. 


Southwest of Samson, a few miles below the Ray Ferry Bridge on 
Pea River, there are five acres or more of prehistoric moumds. Some 
of them are thirty feet high and several yaris long. Not cne of them 
has been molested since the mound-builders, or Indians built them 
centuries ago. After the great Zlood of 1929, many Indian relics were 
found in Mr. Columbus Hill's field, which is near one of the mounds 
mentioned above, indicating that it was once a big Indian village probably 
occupied by the Creek Indians. Many Indian signs were found near Geneva 
in the county a few years ago, The Creeks camved by its cool springs and 
did much hunting in the vicinity. 

Because of the many stately pine trees in the cowty, the pro= 
duction of turpentine was the first important industry. The lumber in- 
dust:y followed the turpentine industry. After the clearing away of the 
Yorest by the saw-mills, farming came to be the leading industry, Farming 
is still holding its ow as the leading industry. However, the factory 
is gradually making itself felt as a new source of labors there are about 
five textile mills in Geneva County. 

The leading crops of Geneva County are peanuts, cotton, and corn. 
Cotton was once the leading crops but, with the coming of the boll weevil, 
farmers sought a new crop to take its place. Dr. George Washington Carver 
pointed out the importance of the peanut by his many discoveries in re- 
gard to the numerous by-products that could be made from tha peanut. 
Peanuts have supplanted cotton as a money crop in this area, The income 
from cattle and hogs now exceeds the income from cotton. Corn, sweet 


potatoes, and truck farming are other imnertent sources of revenue. 










: ae A few slaves were brought along as 
domeutic ser ants. The ee of Geneva County is predominantly 

i  vilte. ‘The 1930 census showed that there was a total population of 

Se S0.10L OF shycnes 3,868 were Negroes. Therefore, the white popu- 
lation comprised 87.1 per cent ef the total population. 

The early schools of Geneva County were crude affairs made of 
logs. Often the size was 14 x8 feet. They were operated solely by 
private supporte They ran from three to six months annually. These 
early schools taught the fundamentals of reading, writing, and urithmetic, 
to which were added physiology and hygiene. In spite of the hardships, 
the early schools contributed much to the educaticnal progress of Geneve 


County, Alabema,+ 





Geneva County Reaper, "Fifty Years of Progress," (November, 1948), 
Volume XXXXIX, Number 6, pp. 205-287. 





CHAPTER II 





REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


While the preseat status of educational opportunities is far 
from satisfactory, it mast be recognised that much progress has been 
made during the period of this study. . With ~ attention centered on the 
educational progress of Negroes, there are two points which should be 
emphasized in this study. The first is the tremendous progress that has 
been made in Negro education in the United States during the past quarter 
of a century. In practically every area of educational service progress 
has been noteworthy; in enroliment, attendance, term length, grade distri- 
bution, transportation, teacher Salary, and teacher preparation. In 
Scmé areas the differential between salaries of white and Negro teachers 
hes been eliminated; in other areas, marked progress has been made toward 
this end, though in many cases inequalities continue unchanged. In 
certain counties and communities in Alabama, ccnsideration must be given 
to the positive advancement that has been made in curriculum development, 
health instruction and services education for home life, community-school 
relationship, and research. Such efforts are encouraging, and the offie 
cials and teachers responsible for them are to be commend ed . 

The second point that should be emphasized is the failure of a 
large portion of the Negroes to take full advantage of the opportunities 


offered. It should be said at the cutset that, in general, Negroes are 








te £ | 
As there are instances, for example, of failure of the Negro children to 


use the full tern that is provided, because of late registration, late 
enteatiot, early leaving, irregular attendance, and tardiness; all this 
when the situation is entirely under their control. Often they fail to 
take advantage of the courses offered, particularly in vocational sub— 
jects. | 

The entire question of race relations in which the educational 
problems are involved is a two-fold matter. Prejudice not only exists 
between racial groups, but also between members of the bane racial Broupe 
As a result, there are frequently serious differences concerning the 
techniques to be used in ee lying educational problems. While it is 


recognized that the greatest responsibility lies with the majority group, 


both white and Negroes must face the facts of the inequality of educa- 


tional opoortunities honestly, fearlessly, and charitably if 2 solution is 
to be reached. 

Woile Negroes are a minority group, they are neither an immi- 
grant nor an alien group. They are essentially American, believers in 
democracy, sharing the hopes, participating in the labors, accepting 
the responsibilities of citizenship, and becoming a real force for 
deaccracy. They have been identified with this nation ani with this 
state from the beginning. They have helped in the discovery, explo- 
ration, settlement, building, and defense of this country. They 


have learned the ways of the American white man and in practically all 


— — = 


10 


phases of life have developed similar patterns of behavior. The Negroes 
have not only progressed in assimilating the civilization of America 


but have made definite contributions tp it and have been active participants 


in its formations. 

Some of the achievements of the Negroes have been made under 
severe limitations and frequently under cone! ene of discriminaticn, 
Education has been the chief means of progress, but, while varying in 
amount end equality, it has generally been very inadequate, The tine 
has now arrived when states and communities which have not already done 
so should take steps to tan and provide adequate facilities and 
opportunities for the education of Negroes, realizing that they are 
thus promoting the:general welfare. 

Deficiencies of Negroes, based on past history or on an atmormal 
peenen? position in the American social order, are no longer excused 
either by whites or by Negroes. Rather, the same st=ndards of achieve- 
ment in every sphere and activity are required, the same kind of edu- 
cation is due Negroes as any other recial group, varying only in terms 


i 
of individual needs, capacities, and interests. 
A. Erollment 


School enroliment as applied to pupils in public or private 


schocls may be interpreted in two different ways. One interpretation 


may apply to the number of pupils on the roll at any given date; another 


oft 
Southern States Work Conference, Building a Better Region 
Through Education, Tallahasee, Florida, (june, 1945) ppe 297-314. 


ll 


may refer to all pupils of a given class, or district whose names have 
been on the register at any time during a given period. School enroll- 
ment according to the first interpretation gives a picture of the total 
number of different pupils cared for at a given time; while the latter re- 
fers to the total number of different pupils cared for during a given period 
such as a week, month, or year. Enrollment in this sense may be called 
total enrollment, which means the number of different pupils who attended 
school at any time during the period or periods under penatneeati oe The 
interpretation of "enrollment" employed in this study is that of the second 
interpretation as stated above. This interpretation will better suit the 
case of this ds because the writer will be concerned with annual enroll- 
ment. 

The school census of 1945-1946 showed that there were 254,361 Negroes 
from six to eighteen years of age, inclusive, in the state of Alabama. Of 
that number, 226,055 were enrolled and 28,306 not enrolled. There isa 
public law on the statute books concerning enforced attendance, but funds 
are inadequate to employ as many supervisors as are necessary to provide 
for its enforcement. The enforcement of this attendance law would greatly 
increase Negro school attendance. If the Negro children who are out of 
school were forced to attend, allowing thirty-two pupils to a teacher, it 
would be necessary to provide 885 additional classrooms and as many teachers 


for 1947-1948." 





cheat Arch 0,,' "School Inrollment,” Eneyclovedia of eG ecnid 
Research, Macmillan Company, New York, (Jume,1941), ppe 1015-1016, 


2Owen, Marie Bankhead, “Negro Education,* The Story of Alabama, 
Lewis Historical Publishing Company, New York, (June, 1949), p. 415. 





12 
B, Teacher Preparation 


A good school is one in which the growth and the welfare of all 
members of the professional staff are fostered. Other factors are im- 
portant and necessary, but nothing can take the place of good teachers. 
Good teaching is an art in which achievement is always relative, in which 
one must move either forward or backward. Continuous growth on the part 
of the professional staff is the foundation of a good school programe 

Certification is one method of stating the qualifications of 
teachers, The basis for the issuance of certificates from 1899 te 1915 
was by examination. In 1915 a teacher training program was set up in 
the state institutions of higher learning and certificates were issued 
on the basis of professional training as well as examinations. In 1921 
differentiation wae made in the type of certificates issued to show 
training in elementary and secondary fields; in special fields, and 
the field of administration.” 

The school code enacted by the legislature of 1927 gives the State 
Board of Education extensive powers to control the certification of teachers 
for the public schools of the stats. Section 41, Article IV, of the Alabama 
BaneaL Code provides that the State Board of Education shall prescribe 
rules and regulations governing the training and certification of teacher 

1 

Caswell, Hollis L., Education in the Elementary School, American 
Book Company, New York, (Jade, 1942), De O46 


Alabama Curriculum Bulletin, Number 3, 1937, pe 133 








Section Bit pel he XVII, of the 


bas al xe: 


; eae Big eat rer to the Denes: extension, and rené al 
sss of certificates based on examination or upon credentials including 


_ -—s—stranseripts of applicants, records submitted by institutions of 
ss ndgher learning ... shall be subjected to the rules and ee Ets 
[ of the State Board of Educationee. 


While Section 343 of the same Article states that: 
ee.certificates hereafter to be granted shall be tnose based uson 
credentials showing academic and professional or the special training 
of the applicant, as may oe authorized and prescribed under_the rules 
and regulations approved by the State Board of Education... 

The fact that this power has given the State Board of Education fin- 
al + authority on certification has also enabled then to set up a new 
program for certification or to continue the present program. There are 
many persons teaching in Alabama on certificates which do not meet tne 
present standards. There are several persons in Alabama teaching on 
emergency and defense certificates. Most of this group have had little 
or no college or special training. 


The following is a list of the standards in regard to the types 


of certificates as set up oy the State Board of Fducation: 


Rank College Training Certificate 
iy . Master's Degree Class "A" 
iB Bachelor's Deyree Class "3" 

1g 8 Three Years of College Class "Cc" 
IV Two Years of Colleze Clasg "Dp" 
V - One Year of College or less Class "En" 





talabama School Code, State of Alabama, Department of “ducation, 
Nontgomery, Alabama, (June, 1937), pe 336 
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The teacher is the most important factor in determining the 
quality of any educational program and in determining the rate of pro= 
grees of the school program. A good teacher can do a surprisingly fine 
job with poor equipment, inadequate housing, and limited materials of 
instruction. A poor teacher can make a travesty of the educational 
process in the finest situation that can be devised. The ideal, of course, 


is a good teacher in a good educational evironment.- 
C, Teacher Salaries 


Each county board bases salary differentials on a single principle 
or by the use of a combination of principles. Some common criteria for 
the assignment of teachers to definite salary schedule are (1) amount of 
general and professional training and the number of years of experience, 
(2) the type of position to be filled, (3) sex of the teacher, (4) race, 
and (5) value of the teacher to the school system. 

The most frequent type of salary schedule has as its base two 
factors—-training and experience. The teacher's initial place upon the 
schedule is determined by the amount and quality of his previous training: 
subsequent increments are provided for additional training and experience. 
This practice is a just and easily determined basis for scheduling salaries. 
Differentials in salary should not be based upon sex or race, or be in 


favor of high school teachers as compared with elementary teachers, 


Te Gifference between the salaries paid to Negro teachers ani 


to white teachers of similar tnaining and experience has in the past been 


Se ree 


taotlis"Casvell Le ower wee ge 





sets > teaching ht obeniin are / not equally qualified; 
— = RPh Ao apie © 20 | 
La ee 5 ~~ . 
iS sob kgoae Ens, Laas ca are less competent than the white vecause their 
- : ‘y “ 
school and college ree Mnencs have been inferior to those of the white. 





e.,. “4 . The unequivocal decisions of tne United States Supreme Court in regard to 
salary differentials pased on race have left no doubt as to its illegality.+ 
The State of Norta Carolina has wiped out these differentials, and rapid 
progress has :een made in certain other Soutcera States. It is the hope 
that the authorities dimers in all Southern States will make plans 
acceptable to the Negro teachers for equalizing salaries without waiting 
| for court actions.* 
The Geneva County eoroc! Systen, previous to 198, had two 

salary schedules, one for wiite and one for Negro teachers. At the 

‘beginning of the 198-199 school term, the Geneva County Board of Fducation 

set up one salary schedule which applied to teachers of both races, which 
meant that Negro and white teacners having the same amount of college 


training and the same number of years of experience were to be paid the 


game salary. 





lgouthern States Work-Conference, op. cite, pp.» 315-Jlo. 


| '  2Toid, pp. 315-310. 
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D. The Length of the School Term 


The length of the sehool term at the present time is uniform all 
over the State of Alabama, The average length of the school term of to- 
day is from 175 to 180 days. From 1920 to 1928, the length of the school 
terms was: from fifty-eight to ninety-seven for secondary schools, The 
term increased to an average of about 119 days by 1928. In 1929 the 
length of school term increased from 119 to 136 days. In 1931 the length 
of the school term in Geneva County was approximately seven months for 
the secondary schools, but the elementary schools' school term was approxi- 


mately six months. By 1948 all school terms had increased to nine months. 
E. Pupil Transportation 


Pupil transportation is another factor that has much to do with 
the educational development of schcols of the state. The growth of 
pupil transportation increased when the various school systems began 
Gonsolidation. The increase in pupil transportation has paralleled the 
improvement in means of transportation. It has also paralleled two signi-e 
ficant trends in American education, the increase in secondary school 
attendance and the breakdow of local financial support. Between 1890 
and 1910, twenty-five states passed legislation making transportation 
permissive or compulsory, bringing the total to thirty-one. By 1920 all 


2 
states either had provided for or had permitted pupil transportatior. 


“Todd, Ruby, “Educational Progresa of Negroes in Lamar County 
Alabama, 1920-1949," Unpublished Master's Thesis, Alabama State Collerce, 
Montgomery, Alabama, 1946. 


“Abal, J. Fey "Consolidation of Schools and Transportation of 
Pupils,” United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, Number 41 (1923), p. 10. 
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p pil transportation may be regarded as an expres~ 
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sion of Am exon iaeata to bring ret Henan closer to the home, Trans- 





peererrryes ma ¥ LUD 0A sbisae 
PeRAss has, in. many cases and ceeaotey ly in rural areas, brought 
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secondary education wthin an hour of home. If it had not been for pupil 
transportation, many pupils would not have been able to secure secondai'y 
education. 


There are two distinct plans for furnishing transportation, First, 
by busses privately owned, and second, by busses owed and operated by 
the county, Up until 1951 the first method was used in Geneva County, 
This has not proved satisfactory because there was not any uniformity in 
structure, dependability, and safety, In most cases the Negro bus owners 
were not able to purchase ard maintain good passes’ Hence, their services 
were not as prompt, comfortable, and safe as the whites. 


The state’ should be primarily responsible for financing trans= 


- portation bécause’ education is a state function. The state should guarantee 


a@ reasonable degree of equal education opportunities for all of its children, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. Where transportation is necessary 
to provide equal educational opportunities economically, the state should 


pay for it. 
F. Sehool Consolidation 


Conditions preducing the need for school consolidations came 


Q ic hard 
chiefly from: (1) the need for inatructicnal programs that can hardly 


be offered in small schools, (2) migration of people from one community 


to another, and (3) teachers load reduced below the minimum requirement 











‘varg-ed? . 


There is no hard and fast difinition of what is ea 
ey an? « 


by consolidation as a term in educational consolidations In statistical 





of ten pupils. oe 
reporting consolidation has veen considered as a union or coubination of 
two or more rural districts or schools formerly existing separately, 

either with or without transportation. Consolidation, with transportation, 
is of the utmost importance, for one without the other will defeat edu- 
cational progress. The xestion may be asked, where did the idea of trana= 
portation of pupils originate? Howard A. Dawson wrote an article on 
"Consolidation," in which he states: "Transportation of pupils originated 
in the consolidation of smali rural schools. It was first tried in Messa- 
chusetts where it was legalized in 1869.% 

Parents in many rural areas have long realized that they could 
not hope to secure school facilities for their children cozparable to 
those of children living in the city unless they employed the method of 
consolidation of small schools. The ever-pressing need for tetter in- 
struction and for economy in expenditures has served as a great impetus 
to school consolidation and the resultant pupii transportation.” 

School transportation is of two types and involves two distinct 
problems. It may involve the abandonment of two or more local admini- 
strative units and the combination of their territory into a single unit 
without changing the location of a building or tie organization of tha 
school. On the other had, it may involve the abandonment of a selected 
g>oup of schools within an existing administrative unit and the sastablish— 


ment of a new school at some convenient point. School consolidation may 





Dawson, Howard A., "Consolidation," Encyclopedia of Ed cational 
Research, Wdacmillan Company , New York, 1941, p. 362. 


2 
Southern States Work-Conference, op. cite, pe 333. 
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condition which prompted consolidation in Geneva County was 
rae ‘for. Ainstruetional programs that were not offered in the one ani 
two-teacher fachbole? In 1931, there were thirteen Negro schools in 
ceneee County. In 1951 there were only six schools, and five of these 
were high schools. All five of these Negro high schools are within a 
radius of sixteen miles from the oppor center of Geneva County. 
It would be a forward step toward greater educational growth in Geneva 
County if these five high schools were consolidated into one, and not more 


than two high schools. 





sDevecasiHowerd) Ae; -oosralt-, pp» 1323, 1314, 1315, 
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The educational achievements presented in this chapter are in 


s 
ay 


) INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


the form of tables. Each table is followed by interpretative state- 
ments. | 

The data, secured from the Office of the Superintendent or 
Education, Geneva County, and supplementary data taken from the Annual 
Reports of the State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama, have 
been compiled in five tables. Since without pupils there could be no 
‘schools, the first table is concerned with anniusl pupil enrollment. 
Table II contains data about the number of teachers employed and the 
type of certificates they hold. Table III presents a clear picture of 
the length of the school tera for each calendar year from 1931 to 1951. 
It also shows the average monthly and snnual salaries of elementary and 
high school teachers. T2ble IV is concerned with the number of schools 
in operaticn annually, and the number of schools consolidated during 
the time of this study. The last table points out the number of pupils 
transported annually in the elementary and high schools, and the number 
of busses employed to transport them. It covers tre period fron 195 to 
1951, vecause there were no pupils transported +> Negro scioals in 


Geneva County at public expense before 1915. 
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TABLE I 
NUMBSR OF PUPILS ENROLLED ANNUALLY IN T'E ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH, 


AND SENIOR HIGH DEPART¥ENTS OF THE NEGRO SCHOOLS IN 
GENEVA COUNTY, ALABAMA, 1931-1951 - 


rades Grades Grades | Total | Per Cent of Enrollment 
Year 1-6 7-9 10-12 (Per Cent to the nearest 
lanrades Grades noe 
1-6 7-9 10-12 


1931-1932 (2 a eee 100 
ee Le 100 
-oze,fon_ Lisl el ee eee ee 
1934-1935_ peta fo | wlos {oe {ia 100 
1936-1937 eel ieecas us| 27 1018 _| 91.0 6-7 _} 100 











1937-1938 |917 10 16 1036 | 88.5 hale ke6 100 
een a eee bee 


- oes ee 





190-1941 ke oe Bl “).8 100 

191-1912 peed 100 
1942-1943 99 | uy _| 1 B04 fs. 8 | 2.8 100 

1943-194 [ihe 6 etl 9a 1100 

19-195 =15.0 5e2 100 
_ A 5-19L6 | 17.0 (ek. 


Bigic=igh 7 663 | irs) | 72 | tio | 77-7 115.8" a __|100 
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} poses of enrollaent in the elementary grades gradually decreased while 
i the ner cent of enrotinent in the junior and senior high gradually in- 
| | creased. In 1931 the number of pupils enrolled in the elementary grades 
was 890 or 93.3 per cent of the total enrollment. Twenty years later the 
number a fopeniie enrolled in the elementary grades was 823 or 66.2 per 
cent of the total enrollment. This shows a decrease of 57 or 27.6 per 
cent in enrollment in the elementary grades. The junior high enrollment 
increased from 59 or 6,2 per cent in 1931 to 286 or 23 per cent in 1951, 
The senior high enroliment increased from none in 1931 to 13h or 10.8 
per cent in 1951, The highest annual enrollment for junior high was 
286 in 1951, The highest annual enrollment for senior high was 13h in 
1951. There was an increase crierre inant of the elementary pupils fran 
1931 to 19395, but from 1935 to 1951 the elementsry enrollment decreased, 
The inerease in elementary enrollment from 1931 to 1935 may be explained 
by the following facts: The children were not promoted every year bee= 
cause of a short school tern; large enrollment; and a limited number 
of teachers in the one and two-teacher schools. ‘The total school ene 
rollment increased from 919 pupils in 1931 to 12)3 pupils in 1951. the 


per cent of increase in enrollment over the twenty year period was 31 


per cent. 








RB. Number of Teachers and Their Certifications 


It is a fact that the economical status of education was affected 
greatly by the depression which was evident in 1931. Teachers were financi- 
ally unable to further their education, and the state and local educational 
systems were non able to employ enough teachers to meet the needs of success- 
ful teaching. Table II, page 25, shows that in 1931 seventeen teachers 
were emloyed to teach 949 pupils dispersed through grades one to nine in 
Geneva County Negro schools, while in 1951 forty-five teachers were emalqed 
to teach 123 pupils. ‘There was a gradual increase in the number of teachers 
amployed by the Geneva County Board of Education from 1931 to 1951. The 
average nuuber of pupils per teacher in 1931 was fifty-six, while the 
eaesen number of pupils per teacher in 1951 was twenty-eight. 

Most of the teaching positions in Geneva County from 1931 to 1935 

were filled by teachers who had one year or leas of college training. 
From 1935 to 19h7 most of the teaching positions were filled by teachers 
who held a college degree. In 1951 there was one "A" certificate, twenty- 
eight "BP" certificates, three "C" certificates, two "DY certificates, and 
eleven "£" certificetes among the forty-five teachers employed in Geneva 
County. From 1931 to 1951 the number of teachers who held a Class "A" 
certificate was 2 or .3 per cent of total number of teachers employed, 
Class "B" 135 or 21.4 per pane Class "C" 5 or 3.7 per cent, Class "D" 
i; or 23.1 per cent, and Class "E" 239 or 16.3 per cent. 

There have been gradual increases in the number of teachers 


employed and teacher professional growth. 
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C, ‘The Length of School Term 


The data in Table III, page 27, shows that the length of school 
term in Geneva County in 1931 was six months. There was a gradual in- 
crease in the length of school term from 1931 to 1935. In 1935 the length 
of school term dropped from seven months to 5 3/4 months. In 1936 the 
length of school term returned to seven months and remained at this level 
until 1942. In 1942 the length of school term increased to & 1/4 months. 
The next year the length of school term increased to 8 3/2 months and 
remained at this level for three years. In 1946 the length of school 


term increased to nine months and it was still at this level in 1951. 
D. Teacher Salary 


Teachers’ salaries in Geneva County in 1931 were very low. The 
depression certainly had a large share in determining the amount teachers 
were to be paid. Table III, page 27, shows a gredual increase in salary 
during the period studied. In 1931 the annual salary for an elementary 
teacher was $134, while in 1951 the annual salary for the elementary 
teacher was $1782. The salary in 1951 is about thirteen times the 1931 
salary. The annual salery of a high school teacher in 1931 was $192, 
while in 1951 it was $1971, which is about ten times the salary paid in 
1931, The amount of increase for elementary teachers is greater than 
the increase for high school teachers. This difference in increase of 
elementary and high schcol teachers! salaries possibly can be charged to 


difference in the tyne of certificates held by each group of teachers, 
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TABLE ITI 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM AND AVERAGE SALARIES (MONTHLY AND ANNUALLY) OF 
EGRO TEACHERS OF GENEVA COUNTY, ALABAMA, 








1931-1951 
Length of Average Monthly Average Annual 
School term Salary Salary 
(Months ) ! 
Elementary High 
192.193 ; we | 200 
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‘Tt can be seem at a glance in Table IV, page 30, that the number 
| aps of elementary eernols decreased concurrently with the increase in the 
number of jumior and senior high schools. In 1931, twelve or 92.3 per 
| cent of the schools in Geneva County were emery schools, one or 7.7 
per cent were junior’ high schools, and there were no senior high schools. 
In 1941, ten year later, the picture had changed tos Eight eloaentary ; 
schools or 66.6 per cent; three junior high schools or 25 per cent; and 
one senior high school or 8.4 per cent. In 1951 the number of elementary 
schools had decreased to one or 16.7 per cent while the number of jimior 
high schools had decreased to none, and the number of senior high schools 
inereased to five or 83.3 per cent. In the course of twenty years all 
elementary schools, except one, vere consolidated or became jumior high 
schools and then finally senior high schools. In 1951 there was a total 
of six Negro schools in Geneva Soumty. Five of these are senior high schools 


and the other one is an elementary school. 
F. Consolidation 


In 1931, according to Table IV, page 30, there was a total of 
thirteen Negro schools in Geneva County, twelve elementary schools and 
one junior high school. In 1932 one of the elementary school was dis- 
continued for some reason or was consolidated with one of the other schools. 


Another elementary school was consolidated in 1944. In 1945 the county 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS LISTED ANNUALLY, AND NUMBER OF SCHCCLS 
CONSCLIDATED IN THE NEGRO SCHOOLS OF 
GENEVA COUNTY, ALABAMA, 1931-1952. 


1931-1932 
1932-1933 
1933=1934 
1934-1935 
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employed four busses to transport the rural children to school, and in 
the same year two more elementary schools were consolidated. in 1946 
another school wes consolidated, and in 1947 two more elementary schools 
were consolidated. Finally {n 1951 consolidation hed left only six 
sehools. 


G. Transportation 


Transportation at public expense for Negro pupils in Geneva 
County had its beginning in 1945. In that year the count; employed 
four bugses to transport Negro pupils. Table VY show that four busses 
transported 338 elementary pupils and 86 high school pupils in 19455 a 
total of 524 and an average of 106 pupils per bus. It may be pointed 
out here that some of these busees made a3 Many as two or three trips. 
In 1947 two more busses were employed, making 4 total of six. In this year 
the gix busses transported 385 elementary pupils and 95 high school pupils, 
maxing a total of 480 pupils, an average of 80 pupils per bus. This fact 
shows a decrease in bua load. In 1951 six busses trensported a total of 
578 pupils, which was the largest number of Negro pupils transported in 
Geneva Count; at public expense in any ons school term. The average 
number transported this year per bus wae 96.33 pupils. This shows an 


increase over 1947e 
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TABLE V 


NUMBER OF PUPILS TRANSPORTED ANNUALLY, ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOCL, 
AND THE NUMBER OF BUSSES EMPLOYED, GENEVA CCUNTY, ALABAMA, 
1945-1951 


1946-1947 
1947-1948 
1942-1949 
1949=1950 


1950-1951 | 





“Pupil transportation did not begin until the school term of 
1945~1946. 







ea e vcore soe? : 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS bt ». 
The population of Geneva County is predominately white. The 
Negro population makes up abv... one-tenth of the total school popu- << 
lation. The enrollment in tne Negro schools of Geneva County increased 
from 9,9 in 1931 to 1243 in 1951. A breaddown of these figures into 
school departments showed that the elementary school enrollment decreased 
concurrently with the increase in the junior high and the senior high 
schools enroliments. Immense progress was. made in teacher professional 
growth. There was a gradual rise in teacher. certification until World 
War il interferred. Several teachers left the teaching profession and 
went into war plants, and som entered the armed services. After the 
war, some of these teachers returned to the teaching profession. 
The average school term increased from six months to nine months. 
There was constant increase in teacher salary. In 1931 the average 
annual salary for elementary teachers was $13, while in 1951 the average 
annual salary for elementary teachers was $1782. Consolidation cut the 
auieen of Negro schools from thirteen in 1931 to six in 1951, a decrease 
of more than 50 per cent. Pupil transportation, at public expense, 
vegan in 1945 with the employment of four privately >»wmed busses. The 
number of busses was increased from four in 195 te six in 1951. There 


have been noticeable increase in all phases studied. 


3h 





The enrollment decreased in the elementary grades. 


2. The enrollment increased in the junior and senior high sehool 
3, The teachers increased in number employed and in professional 


4. The school term inereased about 50 per cent. 


5, ‘Teachers! salaries increased within the rank as well as by 
teachers having higher certificates. 


6. Consolidation made a more equal distribution of educational 
opportunities to all pupils in the county. 


7. Busses for pupil transportation have increased enrollment 
and attendence, 


8, The educational development of Geneva County Negro schools 
has been gradual. 


B. Recommendations 


1. Compulsory attendance and the Child Labor Laws should be 
enforced. 


2, An attendance officer should be employed. 


3. The number of senior high schools should be reduced from 
five to two, and all the other schools should be elementary schools. 


4. The County Board of Education should purchase busses to 
transport rural children to school. 


; 5, No new teachers should be employed if they have less than 
four years of college training. 


6, All salaries should ba increased and extended over a twelve 
month period. 


7, Provisions should be made for adequate extra-currisuler 
activities. 


8, ‘he County Board of Education should work earnestly to accredit 
the Negro schools in Geneva County. 
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Abel, J. F., Consolidation of Schools a-d Transportation of Pupils 
United States Dureau of Education Bulletin, Number 1, 1923 


This bulletin deals with the problems of school consolidation 
and pupil transportation. ' 


Alacama Curriculum Bulletin, Numoer 3, State of Alabama, Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama, 1937. 


The material in the bulletin is concerned with the curriculum 
prescribed for schools in Alalama. 


Alabama School Code, State of Alabama, Department of Education, Montgomery, 

Alavama, 192% 5 
The Alabama School Code is the text of this reference. The data 
used in this thesis are coxcerned with laws govering the issuance, 
extension, and renewal of teachers! certificates. 


Alabama County Statistical Avstracts, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 
Alabama, 1927. 


This book contains statistical data of the counties in Alabams, 


Caswell, Hollis L., Education ix the Elementary School, American Book 
Compazy Incorporated, New York, 19h2. 


This book discusses at length the importance of the elementary 
scnool. It points out the characteristics a d the functions of 
a good elementary school. 


Chapman, Oscar L., "A National Corference on the Bducation of Negroes," 
Journal of Negro Education, Vol. II, (July, 193k). 


This is an address which was delivered at the Fifth Gereral 
Session, National Conference on Fundamental Problems in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, Saturday, May 12, 1934, 10:00 A.M. In this 
address t e author gave an appraisal of the educational progress 
of Negroes in the United States. 


Clark, Herold, F., "Teachers! Salaries and the Cost of Living," The 
School Executive, Volume LXVIII, (September, Novem er, 1968), fs 
(February, April, 1949). 


“These articles deal with the principles of teachers' salaries 
as compared with the cost of living. The author points out that 
the cost of living and teachers! salaries should decrease or in- 
crease simultaneously. 
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rt Te, MC nsolid 

~ (April, 1934). 
This article gives pertinent information on school consolidation 
and pupil transportation. : 


ss Gubbberley, Ellwood P., The History of Hiucation, Houghton Miffin Company y 
' Boston, 1948. ; 


This book gives a general history of education in the United 
Statese 


Dawson, Howard A., "Consolidetion," Eneyelepedis. ef Biucational Besearcds 
he Macaillan Company, New York, 1941. 


This 1g an article on sehool consolidation. It lists and explains 
the types of consolidations. 


Dorf, Phillip, & Concise Survey of the United States Mistery in tts 
World Setting, Oxford Book Company, 1949. 


he This is a general history of the United States with respect to 
| ite international relations. 


Geneva Reaper, “Fifty Years of Progress,” Volume XXKXIX, Number 6, 
November, 1948). 


The history of Geneva County, Alabama from 1898 to 1948. 


Heck arch 0., "School Enrollment," Epeyeloredia of Educational, Regearchs 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 194.6 


Thie article is concerned with school enrollment in the elemen~ 
tary and secomary schools in the Unite: States. 





‘Mott, Frank Luther, American Journalism, Macmillan Company, New York, 
| 1949.6 


es artiele taken from this book defines history in the light 
of three distinct philosophies. 


' Owens, Maric Bankhead, "Negro Fducation," The Story of. Alabama, Lewis 
Historical Publishing Company, New York, 1949 


“hig book is a general history of Alabama. The material used 
4n this thesis is conserned with Negro education in Alabama. 
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Todd, Ruby, "Educational Prooreaal of Negroes in Lamar County, Alabama 















Through Edu 


This book Sy tite out he warraentea of Muere 
systems of the Southern ‘States ae makes rec Lons 
for improvements. ae ” Firgus hee oa 


1920-19405" Unpublished Master's Thesis, Alabama State College, 
Montgomery, Alabama, 196. 


This thesis gives a historical account of the educational prosress 
of Lama County from 1920 to 1940. Some of the phases considered 
are enrollment, attendance, hd Bb ger consolidation, and 
transportation. 
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